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to flow under such conditions. In cases where a series of
dry years brings about a marked diminution in the supply
of the underground water, the lands immediately over-
lying the water-bearing gravels have first right to the
water; and in case these lands are not cultivated, then
the distant lands enjoy prior rights in the order in which
the water for them was appropriated.
The cost of water is extremely variable, running from
almost nothing to as high as fifty or sixty dollars an acre
a year. With the development of cheap electric energy
and the internal combustion engine, water may now be
economically lifted to great heights. One large company
near Corona, by the use of what is known as a " boosting
plant" run by an internal combustion engine, lifts water
to a height of 750 feet for the irrigation of lemon orchards.
The average cost of water used in citrus orchards in
California is about twenty dollars an acre a year,
METHODS  OP DISTRIBUTION
In the early days water was distributed to the high
places throughout the orchards through open ditches and
viaducts. These were very unsatisfactory because they
filled up with grass, weeds, and silt and had to be cleaned
out quite often. Not only was this expensive, but a
great deal of water was lost by seepage. These ditches
were replaced by wooden flumes, which answered well
until they rotted out. They have been gradually replaced
by concrete pipe-lines, which are now almost universally
used in the citrus orchards of California. If well made
of one part of cement to four parts of clean, sharp sand